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and let the work dry before proceeding with those in 
front ; otherwise they are apt to get muddled and 
unsatisfactory. 

The shadows should be glazed with rich transparent 
greens composed of Prussian blue and raw or burnt 
umber, and painted into while wet with darker 
touches to obtain the detail. Lay such touches 




SKETCH BY KEISAI-YESEN. 

lightly, and with a free hand, and preserve all the 
transparency possible. 

You will often find it necessary to paint cool gray 
tints upon the upper side of the leaves of plants and 
foliage in order to give the true effect of the color 
reflected upon them from the sky ; and this should be 
done while the greens are wet. These grays will 
also greatly aid the harmony ol your picture by thus 
repeating the sky tints ; and the same result should 
also be sought after in the cool colors to be found 
upon stones, rocks and buildings. Paint in all roads 
and buildings with the greatest truth of color you can 
achieve, especially in the lights ; the shadows should 
be kept cool and clean, and nothing is better suited 
to the purpose than a shade tint of black, white, and 
Indian red, a little lighter than the finishing tone 
required, and slightly changed with some of the 
natural color of the subject in hand. This shade 
tint can afterward, when dry, be glazed down with 
the proper transparent colors to the depth of tone 
and hue required. 



as many sittings as the artist may deem it necessary 
to bestow upon his picture. The work consists in 
great part of a repetition of much that has been done 
in the last painting, with the addition that all those 
shadows hitherto left unfinished must now be glazed 
with transparent colors to their proper hue and 
strength. Scumble the distances where they may re- 
quire it either for softening any 
harshness or to bring the tint 
nearer to nature, and paint into 
this with delicate tints laid on 
very lightly and with a sure 
touch. 

Glaze the shaded parts of folU 
age with rich clear colors, burnt 
umber, raw sienna or Prussian 
blue and either of these as may 
be most needed. Finally glaze 
the shadows of buildings and 
roads ; then proceed to work on 
the light parts of these and of the 
foliage, with free, airy touches 
without softening, mixing the 
tints correctly upon the palette. 
Use a great variety of tints in 
this final working ; they will 
give greater truth as well as 
richness and beauty to your col- 
oring. 

Do not be in too great a hurry 
to varnish. It certainly fetches 
up the color with wonderful brilliancy, but many a 
good picture has been irretrievably ruined and cracked 
beyond redemption by a too early application of it. 
Your picture should stand some months at least, a 
year would be better, before its use ; and when the 
time comes for it use pure mastic varnish. 

Walter Tomlinson. 



chorite, 'and on another side hangs a water color of 
the same master, a Nubian slave, with glossy skin and 
bright-colored dress. 

" On that easel alone are placed treasures which are 
priceless, which are so rare that they would bring to 
see them any one acquainted with prints. Let us take 
the Muller print, which is unique of its kind. This 
grand, yet tender subject of Raphael's, well-known 
from the two beautiful heads of the cherubs below, . 
has been as an engraver's work the crucial test of 
many a one, so that copies of this picture are more or 
less common subjects. But this one ? Here is its 
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DRAWING BY TANKOSAI. 

FROM A JAPANESE BOOK PRINTED IN 1766. 

story : Muller had fame, and was ambitious, and a 
house in Leipsic gave him an order to produce the 
picture on steel. Long and patiently he toiled at this 
work. He seemed to have poetized the conventionali- 
ties of steel engraving, to have thrown aside by an art 
of his own all geometrical, mechanical methods. 
Lines flow gracefully, shadings are blended and soft- 
ened, and the work does not show the tool, nor recall 
the painful toil of ploughing the steel with a hard-tem- 
pered graver. But if true art has an ideal of its own, 
commerce has another. When Muller brought his 
plate with his proof to the publishers, they were 
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REPRODUCTION OF A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY JAPANESE PAINTING, 
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Water, as stated in the directions for sketching, 
will be painted with the general tint of the sky ; the 
reflections being introduced at once in various tints 
and shades of color, but not obtrusively, or of such 
strength as upon the objects which produce the 
reflections. Have your color very transparent and 
juicy, and flowing from a full brush. 

The figures and cattle are painted in last of all, 
using such colors upon the draperies as will give 
point and force to the picture and complete the 
harmony. 

The third painting may in fact be subdivided into 



There are few private collections of 
prints in this country, or indeed in Europe, 
which surpass that of a gentleman in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which was described 
with great accuracy not long ago in The 
Daily Union of that city. The article de- 
serves a better 
fate than the ob- 
- livion which be- 
falls all news- 
paper contribu- 
tions. So we re- 
produce it almost 
entire : 

"On an easel 
in a drawing- 
room in Monta- 
gue Street there 
are placed four 
engravings. On 
one side there is 
a Seymour Ha- 
den, and below 
it Frederick Mul- 
ler's ' Virgin ; ' 
on the other side 
are two etchings, 
the ' Hundred 
Guilder Piece ' of 
Rembrandt, and 
beneath it the 
'Crucifixion,' in its second state, by the 
same master. On the walls of Professor 
C. E. West's drawing-room hang prints, 
etchings, and water-colors innumerable. 
In one frame, as if expressive of an 
embarras de richesses, are placed Rembrandt's fa- 
mous etching of the ' Three Trees,' and under it an- 
other etching of Claude Lorraine's. In another corner 
is an Albert Durer, a copper-plate, and right under it 
is another of Rembrandt's etchings, ' The Burgomas- 
ter Six.* Look along the wall, there is a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Fortuny's, perhaps the original of his ' An- 




REPRODUCTION OF A JAPANESE ENGRAVING. 

FROM A BOOK PRINTED EARLY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 



pleased with the print. They acknowledged that it 
was the fairest, tenderest representation of one of the 
choicest of Raphael's conceptions, but for trade the 
steel-plate was useless. 'We might,' they said. 
' print say fifty impressions from your plate, but after 
that it would be ruined. It is not cut deep enough for 
useful work, it will not last, and we cannot accept it. 
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We want to print thousands of Virgins ; we must get 
our money back. So, Muller, take your plate home 
again, and pray cut it deeper all over, for we don't 
want to delight a few amateurs only, but have this 
Virgin sold all over the world.' So the poor engraver 
took back his cherished plate and commenced the 
dreary task of spoiling it — driving through the deli- 
cate lines, finer than spider-threads, trying to make 
them like plough furrows. But the work nauseated 
him. Before he had finished this task ol self-sacrifice 
— the coarsening, the materializing of his poetic ideal, 
he died broken-hearted. N Only some few impressions 
were taken from the first plate, and this one on the 
easel is the choicest of them all. There is one of 
them in Harvard, but hardly as good. What is it 
worth ? Its excellence is undisputed — but then there 
comes in the fact that it is unique almost, and the col- 
lector or the print-seller estimates value from this 
double standpoint, more espe- 
cially the latter. Perhaps $1500 
would represent its selling price. 
These elements of rarity and 
accident are often most disturb- 
ing qualities in prints, and in- 
crease values very much. This 
recalls Horace Walpole's story 
of the two china vases, not of 
any great merit, which were ex- 
posed for sale. They met with 
no purchasers, until there hap- 
pened to be an earthquake, and 
one vase was cracked by the 
shock. Then the shopkeeper 
demanded for the damaged jar 
ten times the price he had asked 
for the sound pair, and advertis- 
ing it ' as the only china jar in 
the world cracked by an earth- 
quake,' founo 1 a foolish pur- 
chaser. 

"The 'Hundred Guilder 
Piece ' of Rembrandt is one of 
the wonders of print-selling from 
its constantly augmenting price. 
Though its merits are conspic- 
uous^ perhaps, of all the marvels 
the great Flemish master ever 
produced with needle and mor- 
dant, his k Crucifixion' is the 
most remarkable. Within the 
narrow compass of about a foot 
square is represented that gloom 
and mystery which accompanied 
the martyrdom of Christ. It is 
difficult to explain how, with only 
black and white, such a powerful 
impression can be produced. 
The work is boldness personi- 
fied, and appears to be purposely 
uncontrolled, but it is the high- 
est of art which renders this 
seeming passion subservient to 
the will of a great painter.' Cer- 
tainly this etching is considered, 
and with the best of reasons, as 
one of the miracles of graphic 
art. On the back of it it has the 
seal of Cambridge University. 
A number of years ago it was of- 
fered by the University for sale, 
and Professor West became its 

purchaser. The curious matter is, how did it happen 
that Cambridge sold it ? There is a law there, rigor- 
ously enforced, which reads that the college can have 
no duplicates, and this accounts for the fact that in 
Brooklyn we have this, the choicest of the Rembrandt 
engravings. As to the ' Three Trees ' of Rembrandt, 
that alone was considered so fine that Esdall, the 
great English collector of prints, had his portrait 
engraved, holding this much-prized etching in his 
hand. The Claude Lorraine, a landscape, an etching 
not more than five inches by four, would be worth 
$500. 

" This collection of engravings and etchings is by no 
means restricted to the work of artists of the older 
times. How many people who have not read Hamer- 
ton are aware that Sir David Wilkie was an etcher of 
distinguished merit. Here, in the West collection, 
are eight of Wilkie's etchings, when it was thought 



that only seven existed. Then, perhaps, Professor 
West has one etching which is not generally known, 
and this fact alone is sufficient to break the hearts of 
all the other collectors in the world. The distinguish- 
ing excellence of Sir David is better appreciated in 
his smaller pieces than in his larger works. Some of 
the minute etchings are models of careful, yet spirited 
work. Any lover of Wilkie remembers in one of his 
pictures that pretty scene of a girl who has her hands 
over a boy's face, with the title, 'Guess My Name.' 
Professor West exhibits a charming sketch of plump, 
yet taper, womanly fingers, outstretched from two 
hands, drawn in red crayon, clasped on a lad's puz- 
zled face, which is an original sketch of Wilkie's, 
which he undoubtedly used for his picture. 

"As to the works of Seymour Haden, Professor 
West has the whole of them, some of them quite 
unique. The finest of this English artist's work is 




PEN DRAWING BY MADELEINE LEMAIRE. 

FROM HER PICTURE IN THE PARIS WATER COLOR EXHIBITION OF 1883. 

undoubedly his ' Calais Pier.' There are two prints 
of this which differ in the arrangement of the clouds, 
and Professor West has both of them. In the ' Calais 
Pier,' perhaps, the vigor of Mr. Haden is seen at its 
best. The print is of good size, some two and a half 
feet long, and the luggers thrash through the seas, 
while the yeasty waves splash over the jetty. ' The 
Breaking up of the Agamemnon,' the print which 
brought Mr. Haden first into distinguished prom- 
inence, Professor West has in all its various stages. 
That masterly boldness, that extreme, severe accuracy 
of handling, are conspicuous in these prints. Here, 
in this collection, is even the counterfeit Agamemnon, 
which some scurvy knave made and palmed off to the 
unwary as a true Haden. Mr. Whistler's etchings, a 
whole series of them, are to be found in this collec- 
tion. In the United States there is some scepticism 
as to Mr. Whistler's merits, but a single look at his 



etchings is convincing of the wonderful accuracy 
and truthfulness of this artist's work. ' The Lime 
Burner,' as an etching can have no rival. In an 
opening, barely an inch square, you see away through 
a building, across a river, and can count the vessels 
beyond, and look at the tracery of the cordage. Here 
is a Hamerton, fairly good work, but all in the shade 
when compared with the efforts of the masters. 

" But a portion of all these art treasures can be 
described. In a portfolio are exhibited the finest 
works of Albert Diirer. Now, Diirer is a name 
often used in vain, and people may have become tired 
of it and be unwilling to accept it, with all the en- 
comiums which have been showered on it. But look 
at these wood-engravings, these copper-plates, these 
etchings, the originals, and seeing them you are 
forced to acknowledge that but a tithe of praise has 
been accorded Diirer in proportion to what he de- 
serves. Here are * The Knight, . 
Death and the Devil,' and the 
4 St. Hubert,' or, better than all, 
the print of ' Fortune.' A stout 
woman — nude, neither elegant 
nor graceful, no lithe and pliant 
jade, stands lustily poised on a 
small globe. In her hand she 
holds a bridle, with which she 
will restrain Fortune and make 
it wheel, gallop, trot, or amble, 
as she pleases. But look below 
and you will wonder and never 
cease wondering at the landscape 
which spreads before you. It is 
the pictorial dwelling of the Lil- 
liputians, but designed, drawn, 
conceived with a marvellous ac- 
curacy, descriptive of a wide 
expanse of country, which is as 
truthful as if you Were in a bal- 
loon and looking at the fast di- 
minishing world below you. The 
delicacy of this contrasts with 
the strength of the woman, and 
shows how diverse were Diirer' s 
powers. Here, too, is Diirer's 
well-known ' Little Horse ' and 
the whole series. 

" Here is a curiosity. We all 
have been taught that engraving, 
or the striking prints from metal, 
was due to the jeweller, and that 
the worker in niello first con- 
ceived the idea. In Professor 
West's collection is a piece of 
metal worked like niello, evi- 
dently an ornamentation on the 
sheath of a poniard, and along- 
side is the print from it, a tiny 
Roman procession. The single 
collection down stairs in Pro- 
fessor West's ho.use would oc- 
cupy hours simply cataloguing 
such names as Callot, Van Ley- 
den, Schongauer and others. 

" But there are portfolios, 
vast, expansive ones, replete 
with the rarest and choicest of 
engravings. Bartolozzi has re- 
turned to the world, and his 
stipple is now in fashion. Here 
is the whole simpering proces- 
sion of loves and nymphs, in sanguine. But then 
there are Jacquemarts, priceless of their kind. From 
etchings you go to steel engravings, mezzotints, and 
the most charming and graceful of copper plates. 
Here are Willes before letter, the very acme of 
copper engraving, with Edelincks, Nanteuils, Drevets, 
and Schmidts. What plastic material is here ! What- 
ever else but copper would produce the florid wigs of 
the time of Louis the XV. and XVI., or portray the 
delicate laces of that day ? One almost wishes that 
the art of copper-plate cutting were revived, for it 
allowed such ease of touch, and never was exactly 
conventional. Perhaps to-day we might find methods 
of reduplicating copper- plates or of preserving them." 
Not a tithe of the treasures of Professor West's no- 
ble collection of prints is mentioned in this notice. 
The prime cost is estimated at $150,000 ; but the col- 
lection is now much more valuable. 



